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p write like the authors of a distant past can only give
rise to artificiality. I should not hesitate to use the
common phrases of the day, knowing that their vogue
was ephemeral, or slang, though aware that in ten years
it might be incomprehensible, if they gave vividness and
actuality. If the style has a classical form, it can support
the discreet use of phraseology that has only a local and
temporary aptness. I would sooner a writer were vulgar
than mincing ; for life is vulgar, and it is life he seeks,

I think that we English authors have much to learn
from our fellow authors in America. For American
writing has escaped the tyranny of King James's Bible
and American writers have been less affected by the old
masters whose mode of writing is part of our culture.
They have formed their style, unconsciously perhaps,
more directly from the living speech that surrounds them ;
and at its best it has a directness, a vitality and a drive that
give our more urbane manner an air of languor. It has
been an advantage to American writers, many of whom
at one time or another have been reporters, that their
journalism has been written in a more trenchant, nervous,
graphic English than ours. For we read the newspaper
now as our ancestors read the Bible. Not without profit
either ; for the newspaper, especially when it is of the
popular sort, offers us a part of experience that we writers
cannot afford to miss. It is raw material straight from the
^ knacker's yard, and we are stupid if we turn up our noses
[ because it smells of blood and sweat. We cannot, how-
ever willingly we would, escape the influence of this
workaday prose. But the journalism of a period has very
much the same style ; it might all have been written by
the same hand ; it is impersonal. It is well to counteract
its effect by reading of another kind. One can do this
only by keeping constantly in touch with the writing of